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PHRENOLOGY. 





—_— 
DR. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 
LECTURE VIII. 

On commencing his eighth lecture, Dr. Spurzheim com- 
plained of the general views taken by those who had 
treated of the philosophy of the human mind, and the vague 
and uncertain ideas they conveyed. A clear notion of 
any thing, he thought, might always be clearly specified. 
If he were asked what he understood by the word atten- 
tion, he would say that it was not a fundamental power 
of the mind, but merely the result of the activity of its 
different powers; there being as many attentions as there 
were such powers, each power being active and attending 
to its own object. Different individuals were active in 
d'fferent ways, according to their powers. Phrenologists 
did ‘not consider memory a fundamental power; it was 
merely the power of recalling or reproducing anterior 
impressions. If some men saw others a day, a month, or 
a year before, they were able to reproduce the impression 
they had received, and recal the figure, person, and other 
peculiarities of those they had seen, whom, in fact, they 
saw again in the mind. Memory was the recal of anterior 
notions, the reproduction of previous impressions, and it 
could not be considered a fundamental power. Who 
would say that it was possible for any man to recal the 
feelings he had experienced before at his will? Ifa man 
had been hungry, let him try to reproduce the feeling of 
hunger before digestion had taken place. It was the same 
with anger and all the other feelings. The utmost they 
could say was, that the feeling had existed, and that they 
remembered it. They were not able to reproduce it just 
at their wish. Hence, memory was not applicable to the 
feelings, but only to intellectual operations. Again,—in 
the intellectual powers they would find that some persons 
had a great facility in reproducing certain impressions, 
and not others. Hence they had one sort of memory, 
and not another. No one could flatter himself that he 
was able to reproduce all sorts of impressions with the 
same facility. If they read history he supposed they 
were attentive to the facts detailed, and not neglectful of 
the dates, persons, or other particulars; he asked could 
any one, after a certain lapse of time, remember dates as 
well as facts. He was sure many would remember the 
facts, whilst for the dates they had no memory, or could 
not remember names. Some inuividuals, in reading a 
book, could repeat by heart whole pzges. Some persons 
going to a concert would not be able t« remember a single 
note they had heard, whilst others could repeat every air 
that had been played, and yet, though they had so good a 
musical memory, would not be able to repeat a verse of 
poetry, or a few lines of prose, without great difficulty. 
Thus it was evident that memories were very different. 
The Jesuits, in the work of education, had attended to this 
circumstance, and in their works had spoken of different 
kinds of memories. They were not satisfied with mere 
general terms. Having found that some boys had a pecu- 
liar faculty of storing up facts and observations on exter- 
nal things, they called this species of memory memoria 
rerum; others had a'good memory in amassing mere 


words, and this the Jesuits called memoria verborum; 
others had a particular facility of recollecting localities. 
The Jesuits had spoken of all these diversities of memory. 
Seeing, therefore, that the memory existed in different 
degrees in the same person, the first inference was, that 
memory was not a fundamental power, or if it was to be 
considered such, he wished to know why it was active in 
one direction and not in another. Phrenologists held that 
the memory depended on the activity of certain intellectual 
powers, and that there were as many memories as there 
were such powers. If certain powers were so active as to 
permit the person endowed with them to recal impressions 
previously received, such operation of the mind they called 
memory. An individual having the perceptive power of 
distinguishing form strong, after having seen persons or 
things, could, in their absence, reproduce the impression 
they had caused, and describe, or, at least, remember per- 
fectly what they had seen. It was the same with all the 
intellectual powers; the memory attached to each was 
good or deficient according to the activity of the powers 
themselves. What was termed attention had the same 
dependance on the several powers. 

He would continue the consideration of the faculties of 
the mind. The mind acquired notions of objects and 
their physical qualities, and also of the situation of the 
object. It was not sufficient for a child to know the name 
and qualities of an object ; he must also give it ** a local 


habitation.”” Some had this power particularly active, 
others not at all. Some remembered the situation of a 


place very readily, and others forgot it immediately. 
Some remembered every object they had seen in travelling 
through foreign countries, and crossing rivers, mountains, 
and plains ; every thing they saw made a strong impression 
on their minds, and the faculty of reproducing impressions 
of this kind, as to situation, was what might be termed a 
local memory. Some had a peculiar pleasure in exercising 
this power, and were fond of travelling ; they were desi- 
rous of observing the situation of objects, whilst others 
took no delight in such a pursuit; some, even, in going 
from one town to another, on business, fell asleep in the 
carriage which conveyed them, and paid no attention 
to the novelties that might be observed by the way, whilst 
others received great delight from what they treated with 
so much indifference. Some persons found their way ia a 
strange place with great facility ; if they were lodging in a 
house in which they had never been before they found the 
door they wanted very readily, and never hesitated about 
the rooms they had once seen; if they went into a strange 
town, on going out to look about them they were never at 
a loss, but found their way easily, without a guide, and 
without inquiries; if they had been travellers, they re- 
membered the countries through which they had passed, 
and when they came to a town or city in which 
they had once been, they remembered the streets and 
places, and were never embarrassed in the least. Others 
were just the contrary. Hence there was a peculiar direc- 
tion of the mind to local situatiors, and this not only 
among persons who had the use of the sense of seeing, 
but also in those who were deprived of it. Some of the 
blind found their way, and remembered the place of ob- 
jects whose situation they had once ascertained, much 


the blind traveller, who still continued to travel though he 
was perfectly blind. He had travelled through Russia and 
through Europe, and had once even been sent home as a 
spy. (A Laugh.) The Captain knew London better 
than his servant; the servant assisted him in avoiding the 
carriages and passengers, but the master knew the streets 
and buildings better than his conductor. In travelling, 
the servant told his master the situation and appear- 
ance of the rivers, mountains, and valleys, and the 
Captain traced them in his mind, whence they were 
never erased. The power was active in animals also 
in different degrees. Some dogs could never find their 
way ; others if lost, at any distance from home, would be 
there before their masters. He knew with respect to 
animals extraordinary facts beyond human comprehen- 
sion, because this power as well as that of smell was much 
stronger in animals than in men. The dog knew the 
stone which had been thrown from the hands of his master, 
even when it was immersed in water. So too, with respect 
to locality, animals far surpassed mankind. No concep- 
tion could be formed how animals found their way where 
they had never been before. If some dogs were carried 
from Liverpool to London by water, they would come 
home again by land, though they had never seen a foot 
ofthe way. There were many such facts of dogs return. 
ing to their homes from England to Scotland, from Ger- 
many to Hungary, and even greater distances, when they 

had been brought away in carriages, or by other con- 
veyances in which they could not see the road. How 

did they accomplish this? It could not be by smell ; they 

could not smell Liverpool from London, because the wind 

would be blowing in many different directions on the road. 

The same was to be observed of migrating birds, which 

performed long journeys to certain places, at stated periods. 

The power of which he spoke was a very important requi- 

site for a landscape painter, but it was not all that was 

necessary, for the great artist was the result of a combina- 

tion of powers. Hence, phrenology alone accounted for 

the fact why there were so few great men. Single powers 

were not sufficient, but a combination of powers was requi- 

site for their formation. 

He then proceeded to speak of the situation of the organ 
of locality, and advised his audience to go to nature and 
examine the distinction between those who were possessed 
of the faculty in different degrees. He said it was situated 
laterally with respect to eventuality, with which it fell 
together in the brain; the organ was placed at each side 
of eventuality, in the midst of the forehead. He cau- 
tioned his hearers against mistaking the bony ridge just 
above the eye-brow for this organ. The talent was more 
prevalent in the north of Europe than in the south. If 
they found the forehead of any individual prominent in 
this particular part, they would see whether he was fond 
of travelling, and possessed of a good local memory or not. 
Many persons flattered themselves that they possessed the 
power, because they were fond of change of place, but this 
was a false idea, as also was a similar one with respect to 
other powers. If the power was active, the individual 
would be fond of travelling for the sake of observation ; 
if it were still more active, he would have a good local 
memory. Some even, in reading a book, if they wanted 





more readily than others ; some were even fond of travel- 





ling. The finest example of this was Captain Holman, 


to recur to any particular passage, remembered exactly its 
situation on the page, though they had read it sometime 
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before. If they examined children, they would find, that 
in studying geography, some were very ready at acquiring 
the names of places, but very backward in retaining an 
acquaintance with their situation, whilst others were just 
the contrary ;—if they examined the organization, they 
would find as great a difference there as in the disposition. 
Amongst artists, the landscape painter who had this power 
very strong would place every stone in its exact position. 


He then treated of the organ of number or the power of 


calculation. Certain children showed great facility in cal- 
culating, and took great delight in every thing relating 
to numbers, whilst others experienced such difficulty in 
making calculations that they could never acquire a know- 
ledge of the multiplication table. This power was essen- 
tial to the knowledge of numbers, but it was not all that 
was requisite for the acquisition of mathematical science, 
for that depended on a combination of powers. If they 
examined children who readily acquired arithmetic, and 
those who could not succeed, they would find a great dif- 
ference in the cerebral organization. He then exhibited 
the casts of several individuals who had been remarkable 
for their numerical skill, and observed that in all such 
persons they would find something peculiar in the con- 
formation; they would find the external angle of the eye 
particularly full. Whenever they saw in an individual 
the external angle well filled up, and the eyebrow drawn 
downwards, they might depend on finding in that indi- 
vidual the power of which he spoke. He then exhibited 
a cast of Jedediah Buxton, of Nottingham, the celebrated 
calculator, in which the part of the brow above the outer 
corner of the eye was very prominent. The same pecu- 
liarity was to be observed in Newton; but Newton, he 
said, had many other powers besides that of calculation, 
which alone could never make a great man. To be a 
clever mathematician was now considered the basis of all 
talent; this was a most curious inference; all must be 
mathematicians. If a person aimed at acquiring a know- 
ledge of the human heart, let him become a mathema- 
tician,—otherwise he could do nothing. An individual 
could not become acquainted with the human body, un- 
less he first studied mathematics, and having done that, 
it seemed to be considered that he might then become a 
great Doctor of Medicine. (Laughter and applause.) 
This branch of knowledge was erroneously considered the 
criterion of all greatness of intellect. He appealed to facts, 
and was confident that those who excelled most in mathe- 
matics, were not always equally great in their professions. 
It would often be found that they remained behind whilst 
others who had no talent fer mathematics took the lead. 
This, surely, was sufficient to induce reflection on the 
general mistake. The pbrenologist took no particular 
power as the standard of others. To form the great ma- 
thematician, a combination of powers was requisite. 
Calculation was but asingle power; it gave a certain di- 
rection to the brain, and those who excelled in this respect, 
and were otherwise deficient, would be found to have the 
organ very large. Jedediah Buxton possessed this faculty 
in aremarkable degree, but in other respects he was not 
very distinguished. When he went up to London he was 
taken to see Garrick perform. ‘The metaphysician, or the 
philosopher, would, in such a case, have been making re- 
tlections on the passions and sentimeats expressed, and the 
abilities of the performer ;—but to what was Jedediah 
Buxton attentive ? 
certaining the number of syllables pronounced by Garrick 
in the performance of his part. (Laughter. ) 

Another fundamental power was that which gave a dis- 
position to arrange objects according to their regular order. 
it was to be observed strongly manifested in some children, 
even from the earliest age, and also in persons grown up. 
They were fond of seeing all things properly arranged, 
and could not bear to see them out of order. Others had 
all things in confusion, and could never find what they 
wanted. Some naturalists made great collections, but 


could never arrange them properly, and were obliged to 
procure ethers to perform this service for them. 


Even 


Why, he was busily employed in as-) 





idiots, who possessed no other species of knowledge, were 
sometimes found to be fond of seeing things properly ar- 
ranged. If they observed persons who were remarkable 
for their attachment to neatness, cleanliness, and order, 
they would find the external angle of the eye, between 
colour and number, very fully developed. He called this 
part the organ of order. They would readily distinguish 
the difference in the cerebral organization of those who 
were remarkable for this disposition, and those who were 
singular for the want of it. He remarked, however, that 
there was some difficulty in distinguishing this organ, on 
account of the superciliar ridge which might, by persons 
commencing the study, be mistaken for it. 

He then began to treat of two other fundamental powers, 
which he called time and tune. Some persons had a re- 
markable disposition to attend to time—the present, past, 
and future ; some had it scarcely at all; time secmed to 
he nothing to them; they were never in time; and if they 
had any thing to do which ought to be done immediately, 
they would always be anxious to put it off to some future 
period. Others were particular to a moment ; they could 
tell the year, month, day, and hour in which certain events 
occurred; they were perfect chronicles of births, marriages, 
and deaths. He was acquainted with a gentleman in 
Dublin who knew every individual that had been at 
the college at which he was; and could tell when he 
came, how long he had been, and when he departed. 
This power entered into music, and therefure was com- 
bined with music, or tune, which he described as 
another fundamental power. Many thought that musical 
abilities depended entirely on the ear; others judged by 
the voice; but phrenologists maintained that musical 
talent was the result of fundamental powers. Something 
more than what was termed a musical ear was requisite. 
If they went to animals they would find a singular illus. 
tration of the innateness of this power. If they took the 
eggs of singing birds, and caused them to be hatched, so 
that the young birds should never hear a note, in due time 
the males would sing, and not the females, and their notes 
would be precisely those belonging to their species. It 
was evident, therefore, that music did not depend entirely 
on hearing. Some heard every sound distinctly, but paid 
no attention to music; others, who were almost deaf, took 
great delight in it. He had seen a deaf boy in Edinburgh 
whosang very well. Some who had totally lost their hearing 
composed excellent music: Beethoven, it was well known, 
composed many pieces which he never heard. It was there- 
fore clear that there must be something intellectual besides 
the mere sense of hearing. The organs of which he spoke 
he described as situated at the outer corner of the forehead. 
He experienced some difficulty with respect to these or- 
gans; he could not flatter himself that he was able to un- 
derstand all things, though it was perhaps necessary that 
a phrenologist should possess all the powers himself, in a 
high degree. With the assistance of others, however, any 
defect of this kind might be remedied. He was quite tor- 
mented by the applications of students, with respect to the 
organ of music; all were so very fond of being told that 
they had the organ extremely large. ( Laughter.) They 
might, however, be very fond of music without having 
any musical abilities themselves, just as others might be 
fond of pictures and poetry, without being either painters 
or poets. He was of opinion that great talents in music 
were as rare as in painting. The ability to compose a few 
notes and little songs was common enough, but great com- 
positions were rare indeed. If they examined those who 
displayed quite a genius for music, and those who showed 
indifference, or even aversion to it, and there were such 
persons, he was sure they would find a great difference in 
the cerebral organization at the external corner of the 
forehead. He exhibited a cast of Haydn, in which the 
organ was remarkably prominent, as it was also in that of 
Handel, who, he remarked, had such a talent for music 
that though he displeased his father by indulging it, he 
used to compose music when the rest of the family 
had gone to bed. Individuals who displayed this dis- 





Position would always be found to have the organ full, 
whilst those who made no progress were deficient in 
it. When there was a depression in that part, masters 
would be employed to teach music in vain: they might 
continue to pay the masters, but they would find the 
progress of the pupils slow indeed. The two powers, 
tune and time, ought to be combined, in order to 
make the great musician. Some children who learned 
tunes with great facility were always out in time; even 
when they had attained some proficiency they could not 
play in concert with others. Even amongst professional 
musicians, some experienced great difficulty in this respect, 
while others were excellent timists, but deficient in har- 
mony or tune. There was some difficulty in distinguish. 
ing the organs; but time was a little more inwards, above 
eventuality, and tune close beside it. Before he went fur- 
ther he wished to make one remark on those who expe- 
rienced difficulty in finding the several organs; he would 
rather teach phrenology to those who had no idea of it 
than to those who could not distinguish any difference in 
the conformation of the head without the aid of bumps. 
With respect to music, if they saw the external angle of 
the eye full, whether there was a protuberance or not, they 
would find that there existed a disposition to music. The 
performance of music depended on other powers. Those 
who had constructiveness large, had a great facility in 
using their fingers; those who had form large would learn 
more quickly than others, and could take in at one view 
all the notes; some having weight well developed, gave 
expression by their dexterity in using their fingers, so as 
to bring out the tone they wished to express. He come 
mented on the error of giving students music to study, 
the character of which was contrary to their natural dis- 
position—as, for instance, the setting one of simple feel- 
ings and nothing dramatic about him, to play fine showy 
music. 
Italian music ; but it would be muck better if the feel- 
ings of the students themselves were consulted. Few, or 
none, could perform all kinds of music equally well; it 
required too much combination of talent to do this; it 
would often be observed that great performers of music 
had, at the same time, a talent for drawing,—because the 
same powers were requisite for excellence in either pursuit. 
He was sorry to observe that the composers of the present 
day had a great facility of performance, because it induced 
them to make their compositions as difficult as possible, 
and these compositions would die with them because few 
indeed would be able to play them. (Applause.) He 
then repeated that excellence in music, as in other arts, 
was the result of a combination of powers, amongst which, 
besides time and tune, were constructiveness, individuality, 
imitation, form, &c. 

He then came to another organ, which he said was first 
discovered by Dr. Gall, about 60 years ago, but of all the 
rest this organ was the least satisfactory to him (Dr. Spurz- 
heim.) Dr. Gall observed that some of his fellow students 
showed great facility in learning by heart, whilst others 
could not remember a few lines. This was called by Dr. 
Gall, a verbal memory. By many persons a good memory 
of this kind was considered the criterion of all talent; 
children who had the qualities termed individuality and 
eventuality were also considered very clever, and yet it 
would often be found that these very clever children fre- 
quently remained behind others who were deemed inferior 
to them. This power of language and its proper estimation 
were of the highest importance. It was too much the 
fashion to make the capacity of learning the classics the 
standard of talent, though it might often be not much 
more than the ability of a parrot to repeat things by rote. 
Individuals who possessed the greatest facility of acquiring 
languages were very inferior in other respects. There 
were certainly some great men who were excellent classical 
scholars. What he complained of was the abuse of the 
power, and the rendering it or any other particular one 
the standard of intellectual ability. Let the talent be 





cultivated in those who possessed it, but the mode at pre- 


It was the fashion now for every body to play. 
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sent was to compel young persons to study particular 
branches of knowledge, whether they liked them or had 
capacity for them or not. If a young man were sent to 
college it was at once concladed that he must become a 
great classical scholar, but hundreds and hundreds who 
were not possessed of the necessary powers were possessed 
of others of greater importance. Those who had this 
facility of learning by heart, who might be called living 
dictionaries, who knew the classics, or could repeat 
Shakspeare by rote, would be found to have a greater pro- 
jection of the eyes, and the eyelids more filled up, than 
persons who were deficient in the power. In persons dis- 
posed to obesity there would certainly be some little fat 
about the eyes, but this could easily be distinguished 
from the projection of the eyes themselves. If aman were 
very fleshy, the fulness that might be observed ought not 
to be ascribed entirely to the brain; but in very lean per- 
sons the evelids were often swollen, and the eyes protruded. 
In this case the existence of a verbal memory might be 
depended on. The existence of this organ might be easily 
determined even by an inspection of mere skulls, for if the 
sockets were very deep, the experimentalist might be sure 
that the eyes were deeply seated, whilst if the sockets were 
shallow, the eyes would protrude. This part of the brain 
lay also transversely, and if it were very large, pushed the 
eyebrows outwards. There were some individuals who 
possessed this power in a remarkable degree, and in other 
respects had no sense in them. He knew of such an in- 
stance in a boy in Ireland, aged about 12 or 13, who was 
too idiotic to learn any profession or business, and yet 
this boy knew the New Testament by heart, and could re- 
peat any chapter of it which was mentioned to him. 
Others had a greater facility in acquiring the sense than the 
words in which it was conveyed. Dr. Gall maintained 
that there was a peculiar power of learning the spirit ; 
many said that there was a fundamental power of learning 
the signs by which language is expressed. There was a 
great distinction between signs and ideas, and this distinc- 
tion was not sufficiently attended to by those engaged 
in education. There was a strong tendency to give in- 
struction in signs, instead of by affording an explana- 
tion of things, as if these could be understood of them- 
selves. A child who wished to see events was set to learn 
spelling and reading, and the natural bent of his inclina- 
tion was disregarded. Many of those children who were 
taught their letters from books where there were the pic- 
tures of animals over the letters, learned the figure much 
more readily than the letter; they knew the cat better 
than the C over which it was placed, and could never 
separate the cat fromthe C. ( Laughter.) Many amongst 
adults referred first to the figures by which they were con- 
veyed, and then to the ideas, and yet what a difference 
was there between notions and signs! It would be much 
better if things were communicated first, and it was much 
to be feared that if children were brought up on the con- 
trary plan, they would be accustomed to speak without 
thinking; they would have few ideas, and many signs for 
them. Others had a small number of signs and many 
ideas. In education nature ought to be followed. He 
thought it much better for a child to have ten notions and 
only one sign, than one notion and ten ways of commu- 
nicating it. Let ideas be acquired first, and signs after- 
wards: applause.) he meant artificial signs, or words. 
Language consisted of the signs by which internal activity 
was expressed, but these were not verbal only; for this 
expression undoubtedly took place amongst animals which 
lived together, and which could communicate to each 
other a knowledge of what was going on around 
them. If they went to nature, they would find that 
animals expressed themselves very differently in different 
situations, and had different signs for different feelings. 
Look at the dog; how he manifested his various feelings 
with a different voice and different signs. It was asto- 
nishing how they communicated to each other certain 
things that were going on. A dog that had been ill-treated 


where he lived to a place at some distance to a former 
friend, who immediately went back with him and gave a 
lesson to the aggressor. ( Laughter.) A dogin the habit 
of associating with another, calls upon his friend and says, 
in his own way, ** Come, let us go out,” and away they 
go together. ( Laughter.) This species of language was a 
natural and not an acquired art, and was common to men 
and animals. It was both spoken and understood without 
instruction. If a man were angry with his dog, the animal 
knew it directly; and if the master scolded him in a 
friendly tone of voice, the dog knew very well that his 
master was not angry. A child also could make the same 
distinction. This natural language was the language of 
the feelings, and, besides it, man had the power of invent- 
ing an artificial one for the expression of the intellect. 
Man had many things to be grateful for, and amongst 
them was the power of invention with which he was 
endowed. There was very little difference in the five 
senses of men and animals, but what a difference was 
produced by the intellect which guided them! Man cooked 
his victuals ; no other animal did this, though many pre- 
ferred food which was artificially prepared. With respect 
to the feelings the same thing was to be observed ; ani- 
mals knew when they were cold, but they would not rise 
to make a fire, though they weuld run to enjoy the be- 
nefit of it if one were made for them ; they preferred one 
smell to another and would follow certain scents, but they 
never thought of doing any thing to gratify their sense of 
smelling, as, for instance, of manufacturing rose-water. 
(Laughter.) They sang, but their music was confined to 
a certain arrangement of notes from which they never 
departed. Man had received the power of reproduction. 
He first observed the power of communicating ideas by 
natural signs, and then invented artificial ones, vocal and 
written. Some had a great facility of expressing such 
ideas as they possessed, whilst others acquired notions 
more rapidly, though they could not speak so well. If 
they saw a well-informed person who was very talkative, 
they would find that he had the eyes prominent and the 
organ of eventuality large. 

In conclusion, the lecturer again recommended those 
engaged in education, never to set children to learn merely 
words without communicating to them ideas. If they 
spoke of a monkey, or any other animal, they should first 
show their pupils the object or its representation, and then 
teach them the word or sign. He thought they could 
scarcely begin too early with the education of children. 
If they pursued this system, and permitted no sign to be 
acquired without its being properly illustrated, their pupils 
would acquire a great stock of ideas, and would alsoderive 
the great advantage of learning never to speak without 








thinking. 
Seem —_ nen 
A PRIVATE SITTING WITH A RETIRING 
CHANCELLOR. 
—<—>— 


(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


While affairs were in this unsettled state, and I was 
hesitating whether I should accept the chaplaincy to Sierra 
Leone or not, I received a summons from the Chancellor. 
Notwithstanding our relationship, (for my mother was a 
near connexion of his pers Ap: our intercourse had, of 
late years, been so truly painful and humiliating, that I 
hesitated whether I should expose myself to fresh morti- 
fication by obeying it. But the mandate was peremptory, 
and I went. 

I found him surrounded by papers, and alone. He told 
me, without the slightest preparation or preface, that he 
was on the point of quitting office, and was about to fill 
up his vacant livings—one was to be mine. ‘* Those,”’ 
said he, pointing to a wicker basket filled with letters of all 
descriptions, sorts, and sizes, ‘* those are applications for 


modest, and the most indefatigable ¢lass of correspondents 
a minister of state can be cursed with. Read them, or 
burn them; or stay, turn them over, and if, among the 


livings from hungry curates; the most numerous, the most | junior,” said he, with some 


else be obscure) you recognise that of a friend, I will not 
hesitate, on this occasion, to fill up a presentation with his 
name.” 


He pushed the basket towards me as he spoke, resumed 
his study of a large thick roll of paper, which he had laid 
down on my entrance, and in an instant was absorbed in 
thought. 

Fre I entered upon my task, I could not help glancing 
for a moment on him—so singularly gifted, and so singu- 
larly fortunate—who fronted me. His countenance was 
that of a good-natured man; though his dark, full, deeply- 
seated eyes glancing from under his thick bushy eyebrows, 
gave him at times an air of keen and caustic penetration, 
not unmingled with sternness. Still there seemed not an 
atom of spleen, or pride, or discontent about him ; but, on 
the contrary, a simplicity, an honesty, a straightforward. 
ness in his look and demeanour, rarely preserved by those 
who are hackneyed in political life. Once, and once only, 
did he look off his papers, when, with a start, he ex- 
claimed, ** Charlatan, Charlatan ! I call God to witness | 
have deserved from him very different treatment. But I 
resign! I resign!” He was evidently thinking aloud, and 
unconscious of an auditor. The interruption was salu- 
tary, for it recalled me to my task. 


What mementoes were before me of bitter disappoint- 
ment and protracted suffering! How he could resist such 
appeals I know not. How he could rest in his bed after 
reading such pithy statements of poverty and privation, 
of sickness nk sorrow,—conscious that he had made no 
effort to mitigate the one, or assuage the wretchedness of 
the other,—is best known to himself He was a great law 
lord ; and accustomed to weigh evidence, to detect error 
where it had no existence, and to spy truth where others 
saw only the grossest falsehood, was perhaps dead to every 
finer, and softer, and kindlier emotion. 


For my own part, when I read some letters penned with 
that simple touching eloquence which only rea) suffering 
can inspire, and fancied the hopes which the anxious 
writers would fondly cherisli, and pictured to myself how, 
day = day, the sickness of disappointment would steal 
upon the overcharged heart, how eager expectation would 
become a flickering uncertainty, and hope would darken 
into despair, I pitied from my {soul the anguish of the 
writers. 

There were two letters which particularly struck me. 
One was from an old clergyman in Wales, who * had 
brought up a family of eleven children on an income never 
exceeding sixty guineas per annum, and lost three brave 
boys in his Majesty’s service, had two in the navy still 
fighting for him,”—who now, unable to labour as he had 
formerly done in the vineyard, wished in the evening of his 
days for ‘**a decent maintenance” and repose. It was 
thus curiously, but strongly, countersigned by the cele- 
brated Dr. Watson: 


‘* Mr. —— has been a curate fifty years. I have known 
him ten. He is one of the most edicient, zealous, and 
pious clergymen in my diocese; of any thing base, mean, 
dishonourable, or discreditable, it would be as difficult to 
convict him as a Cardinal of fornication ; for which last 
purpose, by the canon law, not less than seventy-two eye- 
witnesses are necessary. R. LLanpaFr.” 


A huge black cross was appended to this letter. It suf- 
ficiently indicated its fate. 
The other was from the Rev. John ——. It recalled 


to the Chancellor their early friendshi welt on their 
close and intimate intercourse in their boyish days, told 
him how sadly his own fortunes had been overcast, that 
his wife was a maniac and in confinement, that his eldest 
daughter was an idiot, that he himself addressed him in 
the full prospect of all the horrors of a gaol, from which 
he conjured the Chancellor, by all the recollections of their 
youthful hours, to rescue him. Strong testimonials were 
annexed. They proved his penury to be caused by cala- 
mity not extravagance. 


Some exclamation I uttered aroused the great lawyer's 
attention, and he looked up. ‘* What! my schoolfellow, 
John ——! Honest Jack, as we used to call him! I re- 
member him well at Moise’s. We have played truant in 
company, fought in company, been flogged in company ; 
put his name down, he is provided for.” 


** He is provided for, my Lord, long since.” —** Indeed ! 
How ?”—** He died nearly seven years ago, in Islington 
Workhouse.””—** Dead ! honest Jack dead! He was my 

Rupegeanee of feeling, ‘* by 
many years. He must have died young. I wish I had 
made a minute of his letter earlier. Poor Jack! Manya 
happy hour have we passed together, and I esteemed him 








by another stronger than himself, ran from the village 


signatures (those are always clear and intelligible if all 


much, 
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NAPOLEON'S WILLOW. 
—_- 
vt WHITTEN ON I KAKRING IT WAS INTENDED TO CUT DOWN 
bh OLD WILLOW SPREADING OVER THE GRAVE O¥ NAPOLEON. 

Spare it—oh! spare the willow tree, 
Though waving o’er an enemy; 
\n enemy ?—Death and the grave 
Nor warfare own, nor foemen have: 
Spare then, oh! spare the willow tree, 
And bid, coeval bid it be 
With Time !—a mark to save 
From injury Napoleon's Grave! 
lim, the defier of a world, 
From empire to a dungeon hurl'd; 
Him, whose imperial nod was fate ; 
Him, doom'd a prisoner of state! 


A nameless tablet o’er him laid, 

In pity spare the willow’s shade ; 

For oft, ‘tis said, in pensive mood, 
Upon that spot Napoleon stood ; 
Musing, mayhap, on days gone by; 
sad, silently, and mournfully! 

And then arose the wish to die, 

And, ah, beneath that tree to lie; 

And sacred be each leaf, and never 

May woodman’s axe its branches sever : 
sacred the captive exile’s prayer !— 
Iwere sacrilege—forbear !—forbear ! 
Hlallow'd the tree! and may it wave 

In graceful beauty o'er his grave, 

A monument of nature’s own, 

Fairer than e’er was sculptur’d stone! 

\ monument that still may bind, 

As with a spell, the pensive mind ; 
Awakening images sublime, 

houghts, feelings, undestroyed of Time! 


Tranquil is now Napoleon's sleep, 
\nd o'er his corse the wild winds sweep; 
But oh, the willow, bid it bloom 
imperishable o'er his tomb; 
Resisting storm, and time's decay, 
Unchanged till earth shall pass away! 





The following is a continuation of a very clever but 
somewhat extravagant ballad, the production of Mr. 
Southey, which appeared in the Kaleidoscope a few weeks 
It is entitled the 


ayo. 
PILGRIMS VO COMPOSTELLA, 
a 
KANTIAGO'S IMAGE, COCK AND HEN, ARB CARRIED IN GRAND 


PROCESSION, 
And because they very well knew for why 
They were carried in such solemnity, 

\nd saw the Saint and his banners before 'em, 
rhey behaved with the greatest propriety, 
And most correct decorum. 
ihe Knife, which had cut off their heads that morn, 

sul red with their innocent blood, was borne, 
The scullion boy he carried it; 
sod the skewers also made a part of the show, 
With which they were trussed for the spit. 


rhe Cock in triumph bore that Spit 
As high as he was able; 
And the Dish was display’a wherein they were laid 
When they had been served at table. 





With eager faith the crowd prest round; 
‘There was a scramble of women and men 
For who should dip a finger-tip 
In the blessed Gravy then. 


Next went the alcayde, beating his breast, 
Crying aloud like a man distrest, 
And amazed at the loss of his dinner, 
** Santiago! Santiago! 

Ilave mercy on me a sinner!” 
So, With all honours that might be, 
They gently unhang’d Pierre; 
No hurt or harm had he sustained, 
But, to make the wonder clear, 
A deep black halter-mark remained 
Just under his left ear. 


The twice-born Birds to the Pilgrim’s Chureh, 
As by miracle eonsecrated, 
Were given; and there unto the Saint 
They were publicly dedicated. 
At their dedication the Corporation 
A fund for their keep supplied. 
And after following the Saint and his banners, 


The Cock and the Hen were so changed in their manners, 


That the Priests were edified. 


Gentle as any turtle dove, 
Saint Cock became all meekness and love : 
Most dutiful of wives, 
Saint Hen she never peck’d again, 
So they led happy lives. 
The ways of ordinary fowls 
You must know they had clean forsaken. 
And if every cock and hen in Spain 
Had their example taken, 
Why then—Spaniards would have had 
No eggs to eat with bacon. 


These blessed Fowls, at seven years end, 

In the odour of sanctity died: 

They were carefully pluck’d, and then 
They were buried, side by side. 

And lest the fact should be forgotten, 
(Which would have been a pity,) 

’T was decreed, in honour of their worth, 

That a Cock and a Hen should be borne thenceforth 

In the arms of that ancient city. 

Two eggs Saint Hen had laid, no more ; 
The chickens were her delight; 
A Cock and a Hen they proved, 


And both, like their parents, were virtuous and white. 


The last act of the holy Hen 
Was to rear this precious brood; and, when 
Saint Cock and she were dead, 
This couple as the lawful heirs, 
Succeeded in their stead. 


They also lived seven years, 

And they laid eggs but two; 
From which two milk-white chickens 
‘To Cock and Henhood grew: 

And always their posterity 
The self-same course pursue. 


Not one of these eggs ever addled, 
(With wonder be it spoken !) 

Not one of them ever was lost, 
Not one of them ever was broken. 


Sacred they are; neither magpie nor rat, 
Snake, weasel, nor martin approaching them : 
And woe to the irreverent wretch 
Who should even dream of poaching them’ 


Thus then is this great miracle 
Continued to this day; 
And to their Church all Pilgrims go, 
When they are on the way; 
And some of the feathers are given them; 
For which they always pay. 


No price is set upon them, 
And this leaves all persons at ease; 
The Poor give as much as they can, 
The Rich as much as they please. 


But the more they give the better, 
Is very well understood : 
Seeing whatever is thus disposed of, 
Is for their own souls’ good ; 


For Santiago will always 

Befriend his true believers ! 
And the money is for him, the Priests 

Being only his receivers. 





To make the miracle the more, 
Of these feathers there is always store, 
And all are genuine too; 
All of the original Cock and Hen, 
Which the Priests will swear is true. 


Thousands a thousand times told have bought them, 
And if myriads and tens of myriads sought them, 
They would still find some to buy; 
For however great. were the demand, 
So great would be the supply. 


MR. SHEPHERD'S POEMS. 
a 


_ The Rev. William Shepherd, of Gateacre, has just pub- 

lished an interesting volume of poems, original and trans- 
lated, some of which were previously known and much 
admired. In a prefatory note to the work, the author 
states that he ‘has been induced to print them in 
their present form, in association with others which have 
long slept in his portfolio, by the favourable judgment 
which has, from time to time, been passed upon them 
by individuals whom he regards as competent critics. 
But recollecting that most of those individuals are 
his personal friends, he cannot submit this little work 
to the public without feeling anxiety, lest their verdict 
may have been dictated by partiality rather than by 
strict justice.”” We shall forthe present limit ourselves 
to one piece from the coilection. Jt is the author’s 
reflections on the death of the late Miss Johnes, cf Hafod, 
the translator of Froissart and Monstrelet, with whom Mr. 
Shepherd had maintained a long and friendly intimacy. 


COMPOSED IN MISS JOHNES’S APARTMENT, 
Avuc6ust 3, 1813. 








As flits my mind through fancy’s maze, 
Around with silent awe I gaze, 

And slow, with breath repress’d, I tread, 
As if I fear’d to wake the dead. 


Alas! the dead no more shall rise, 
To bless the sight of mortal eyes: 
No more shall Mariamne’s smile 
For me the lingering hours beguile. 


How oft, within this fairy bower, 
i've watch’d her pencil’s mimic power, 
With flowing and unerring line 
Distinctly trace the bold design ; 
Or lightly spread, in various hue, 
The colours still to nature true; 
While at each pause, in accents clear, 
Her voice broke sweetly on the ear, 
And pour’d in wit and sense refined, 
The treasures of a cultivated mind. 
How oft, as morn to noon advanced, 
On this dear spot I've sat entranced, 
While glow’d her lips with words of fire, 
Responsive to the quivering wire; 
How swell’d my heart with pure delight, 
When pointing to yon dizzy height, 
With joy she mark’d the passing cloud, 
Fling on the hills its dusky shroud ; 
Or view’d the sun’s intenser ray 
Reflected from yon dashing spray ; 
Or when, as evening streak’d the sky, 
She fondly tix’d her raptured eye, 
Where, stealing slow, a broader shade 
Embrown’'d the woods, and dimm’d the glade. 


Still wave the woods, still flows the stream, 
Still shines the sun with splendid beam, 
Still float the clouds in fleet array, 

Still sparkles the resounding spray; 
But, ah! the mystic charm is flown, 
That lent them beauties not their own. 
Dim is the eye that glow’d with fire; 
Cold is the hand that tuned the lyre; 
With sinking heart and pensive mien 
Cheerless I view the varied scene ; 

And asI gaze I inly mourn 

The days that never will return, 
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POETICAL STATEMENT OF THE FASHIONS. 
—- 
LADIES’. 
The gowns for this month are made full like a bag, 
The sleeves not en gigot, but a la Sontag; 
And that they may gather up plenty of dirt, 
They take twice the fulness there is in the skirt; - 
The trimmings are flat, and don’t make such a dash, 
Although they do reach nearly up to the sash; 
The dress is worn short, and the waist is worn long, 
Yo be in proportion is utterly wrong; 
The hats are so large, and so monstrously wide, 
That a coach cannot take more than one of a side; 
And then they’re so loaded with ribands and bows, 
To say nothing of blond or of satin rouleaux; 
‘The bonnets, which last year were stuck up behind, 
Now stick up in front, more becoming, we find, 
Whilst the summits are crowned with Midas’s ears, 
The whole very striking and novel appears ; 
The hair is arranged in rich clustering curls, 
The necklace and ear-rings are chiefly of pearls; 
Silk hose of all shades are much worn by the fair, 
And blue stockings now are by no means thought rare; 
The favourite colours we lately have seen 
Are vapour and buff, pink, sky-blue, and sea-green. 
GENTLEMEN’S. 

To shave off the beard is accounted a sin, 
For it now nieets the “ favorites” under the chin, 
But just leaving room to exhibit the lips. 
The coat is well padded, and full on the hips; 
The new style of waistcoat resembles a shawl, 
And was vastly admired at Lady C.’s ball ; 
The trowsers are long, made for sweeping the streets, 
And are thought ungenteel when put into plaits. 
Why ruffies are sported the world understands, 
It is just to conceal a bad pair of hands. 
A black silk cravat has become quite the thing, 
Since at Ascot we saw one worn by the King, 
The tie is unique, and wondrously neat, 
The frill of the shirt has a very small plait, 
And is closed by three brooches placed in a row ; 
Boots and shoes for this month are square in the toe; 
A new kind of pump is just fresh from the last, 
Which for beauty of shape was never surpassed ; 
The hose are transparent, the hats without brim, 
And beaux thus equipp’d will appear in full trim. 














{liscellaniés. 





SUBLIME AND TERRIFIC SCENE. 


The following awful and painfully interesting sketch was 
written by the schoolmaster of the American frigate Con- 
stitution, who is about to publish a volume of Travels, 
from which this specimen leads us to anticipate a great treat. 

Description of a Night Squall in the Mediterrancan.— 
On Friday the green shores of Sicily came in view, but the 
breeze was light, and we advanced slowly. On Saturday 
it left us altogether, and when J turned in at night, the 
sea was smooth and bright as a mirror; the vast firma- 
ment seemed to descend below us, the ship appeared sus- 
pended in an i sphere, and, if I may say so, one 
felt in awe and silence the majesty of space. The sails 
hung idly by the mast, and the officers’ tread along the 
deck was the only sound heard. Sol left them. About 
midnight I was awaked by a heavy swing of my cot, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden dash to the other side; the water was 
pouring into the room, and I could hear it rush across 
the decks, where all was noise and rapid motion. I hurried 
on my clothes and ran up; the gun deck was clear; ham. 
mocks had already been lashed up and stowed; it was 
lighted up, and the lamps showed it flooded to its whole 
extent. I ascended to the next; the rain came down in 
torrents, but I did not feel it, so deeply absorbing was the 
scene. I wish I could describe it. The sky was in a 
constant blaze; the sea was not high, but the waves were 
broken, confused, and foaming, and taking from the ligh:- 
ning an unnatural hue. Above me were the yards covered 
with human beings, thrown by each flash into stronger 
outline, struggling hard to secure the canvas, and to 
maintain their precarious footing; the ship rolled tre- 
mendously. And now add the wild uproar of the elements, 
the ** noise of many waters,” the deep and constant roar 
of the winds, the cries of men aloft, the heavy and rapid 
tread of those below, the reiterated orders of officers, 
and the sounds of the trumpet rising above all ; and then 
add to this the heavy rolling of thunder, at times drown- 
ing all these sounds. The first lieutenant had the deck ; 
le had sprung to it at the first alarm, and, seizing the 








trumpet, had called for Black, his favourite helmsman- 
The ship was soon under snyg sail, and now dashed 
onward at a furious rate, giving to the gale a yet wilder 
character. All at once a rocky island seemed to start from 
the waters, but the next broad flash showed a good offing, 
and we were safe; when suddenly came a loud shout from 
the forecastle, ** A sail on the larboard bow !’’ and then 
another, * A sail close on the larboard bow!” I trembled 
then; not for ourselves, for we should have gone safe, 
but for the poor wretches whom it would have been im- 
ossible to save. The helm was put hard down: we shot 
y, and again breathed freely, when some one bid me 
look up to our spars. I did so, and found every upper 
yard-arm and mast-head tipped with lightning. Each 
blaze was twice as large as that of a candle; and thus we 
flew on with the elements of destruction playing above 
our heads. In about thirty minutes the wind, which was 
from the S.W., changed suddenly to S.E., and became 
as hot as air from the mouth of an oven. It was the 
sirocco; and I was told afterwards by those most above 
the deck, that it brought with it a quantity of fine sand. 
We were then a few miles of Martimo, sixty-six from 
Cape Bon, the nearest African shore, and three hundred 
from the nearest land in the direction of the wind. It 
lasted balf an hour, and was a stiff, smacking breeze, but 
_ 80 sang as the one that had preceded it.—Silliman’s 
‘ournal, 





Literary Entertainments.—1 knew a person who occa- 
sionally gave entertainments to authors. His fancy was to 
place them at table, each according to the size and thick- 
ness of the volumes they had published, commencing with 
the folio authors, and proceeding through the quarto, and 
octavo, down to the duodecimo, each according to his rank, 
—Menage.—We have an indistinct recollection of having 
been much amused with an article in the Spectator, re- 
specting the etiquette observed amongst authors, the folios 
taking precedence over the quartos, the latter over the 
octavos, and so down. It is our opinion that if the good 
things at table were to be dealt out according to this cri- 
terion, the dullest authors would come in for the best share. 
Voltaire used facetiously to say of himself, alluding to the 
quantity of his literary works, that it was difficult for a 
writer to travel down to posterity with so much baggage. 
If so highly-gifted a genius entertained such notions of 
what the Americans call ‘* lengthy”? works, few volumi- 
nous writers can have much pretension to pride them- 
selves upon the bulk of their compositions, especially if 
it be true, that ** a great book is agreat evil.” —Ldit, Kal. 





Wild Pigcons.—We copy the following paragraph, des- 
cribing a flock of pigeons, something similar to that men- 
tioned by Mr. Cooper, in ** The Pioneer,” from the Mon- 
trose Itegister, American paper:—We have never before 
witnessed such multitudes of wild pigeons as have ap- 
peared amongst us in the present season. Flocks, ex- 
tending miles in length, have many days been seen passing 
over the hills, and presenting a novel and interesting ap- 
pearance. But what is most extraordinary, and causes us 
now to notice them, is their encampment, about ten 
miles from this place, in a south-west direction, where 
they have built their nests and are raising their young. 
This encampment is upwards of nine miles in length 
and four in breadth—the lines regular and straight—within 
which there is scarcely a tree, large or small, that is net 
covered with nests. They cause such a constant roaring 
by the flapping of their wings, that persons, on going into 
the encampment, have great difficulty in hearing each 
other speak. Every thing throughout their camp appears 
to be conducted in the most perfect order. They take 
their turns regularly in setting and in feeding their 
young; and when any of them are killed upon their 
nests, by the sportsmen, others immediately supply their 
places. We are inclined to believe that they have in 
part adopted Mr. Owen’s ** Community System,” as 
the whole appears to be a ** common stock business.” 
The Sguabs (as the young are called) are now suffi- 
ciently large to be considered by epicures better for a 
rich dish than the old ones—and they are ‘* being”’ 
caught and carried off by waggon loads. 


The Pousewwite. 











Instantancous Marking Ink for Linen.—Strangers in 
town are respectfully informed that they may be supplied 
at the Mercury-office, Lord-stree:, with a new Marking 
Ink, which is warranted to mark in one operation, wih. 
out any previous preparation of the linen, Certificates in 
favour of this ink, signed by an eminent chemist and se- 
veral other persons, may be seen at our vilice.~Ask for 
Cameron’s Marking Ink. 


Biographical sRotices. 





A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE 
LATE SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
—_- 


(From the Spectator. 
—_—— 


Beyond that of discovering and recording the cireum- 
stances that may have produced in an eminent philsopher 
a propensity tor a particular line of pursuit, there does 
not appear to be any utility in minutely inquiring into 
the details of his early history. No one can deny the 
powerful and commanding influence of our first impres- 
sions; and the acute observer of character will, in the 
course of his pursuits, continually develop traits that are 
referable only to such a source; even as, in the mayical 
colouring of Rembrandt's pictures, the practised eye 
readily recognises the chiar’-oscuro of his father’s mil), 
in which the artist passed his earliest days. But circum- 
stances, however happily combined, although they may 
direct, can never create genius: it is true’ that Cowley, 
as he himself relates, became a poet by reading Spenser's 
Fairie Queen, which he accidentally discovered in the 
window of his mother’s apartment; and it is equally true 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds had the first fondness of his art 
excited by the perusal of Richardson's Treatise:—it is 
pees that, without such accidents, the one might never 
nave courted the Muses, nor the other won the favour of 
the Graces; but still Cowley and Reynolds never could 
have shone dimly under any circumstances; for true 
genius is a mind of general powers, accidentally deter- 
mined in some particular direction, So wasit with Davy ; 
his mind was as vigorous as it was original, and no less 
logical and precise than it was daring and comprehensive ; 
nothing was too mighty for its grasp, nor too minute for its 
observation,—like the trunk of the elephant, it could tear 
up the oak of the forest, or pluck the acorn trom its 
branch. That circumstances in early life should have 
directed such energies to the advancement of a science 
that requires for its successful cultivation ail the aids ot 
novel and bold, and yet patient and accurate research, is 
one of those fortunate coincidences to which we can never 
allude without feelings of exultation and triumph. 

We have thought it necessary to define the degree ot 
importance which we attach to the history of the early 
days of a philosopher, that our readers may be put in 
peeve of the motives by which we are induced to with- 

old details, which the garrulous disciples of the Boswel- 
lian school regard as the very pith and marrow of biography. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born at Penzaace in Cornwall, 
in the year 1779. His father enjoyed a small patrimony, 
amply competent for the supply of his limited desires. 
His profession, therefore, of a carver in wood, was pur- 
sued by him rather as an object of amusement, than ot 
necessity, although in the town and neighbourhood of Pen- 
zance there remain many specimens of his art; and the 
writer of the present article hus seen several chimney-pieces 
ape embellished by his chisel. Unfortunately he 
did not live long enough to witness his son's eminence ; 
but from his widow, who has only lately des¢ended to the 
tomb, full of years and respectability, this boon was not 
withheld ; she witnessed his whole career of usefiilness and 
honour, and happily closed her eyes before her maternal 
fears could have been awakened by those signs of prema- 
ture decay, which long since excited in his friends, and in 
the friends of'science, an alarm which the recent deplorable 
event has fatally justified. 

Davy having received the rudiments of a classical educa. 
tion under Dr. Cardew, of Truro, was placed with a 
respectable professional gentleman of the name of Tonkin, 
at Penzance, in order that he might acquire a knowledge 
of the profession of a surgeon and apothecary. His 
master, however, soon became dissatisfied with his new 
pupil: instead of attending to the duties of the surgery, 
Humphry was rambling along the sea-shore, and often, 
like Demosthenes, declaiming against the wind and waves, 
in order to overcome a defect in his voice, which, although 
only slightly perceptible in his maturer age, was, when a 
boy, extremely discordant;—instead of preparing the 
medicines for the doctor’s patients, he was experimenting 
in the garret, and upon one occasion he produced an ex. 
plosion ang) fa the doctor and all his phials in jeopardy. 
** This boy Humphry is incorrigible—I plainly foresee that 
no good awaits bim—idleness is the root of all evil,”— 
such were the continual exclamations of the dissatisfied 
apothecary. At lengt! a negotiation between the parents 
and master commenced, with a view of releasing the par. 
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NAPOLEON'S WILLOW. 
—_ - 
Nt WHITTEN ON HEARING IT WAS INTENDED TO CUT DOWN 
Fe OLD WILLOW SPREADING OVER THE GRAVE OF NAPOLEON, 


ee eg ore 


Spare it—oh! spare the willow tree, 
Though waving o’er an enemy; 

\n enemy ?—Death and the grave 
Nor warfare own, nor foemen have: 
Spare then, oh! spare the willow tree, 
And bid, coeval bid it be 

With Time !—a mark to save 

From injury Napoleon's Grave! 
Him, the defier of a world, 

From empire to a dungeon hurl'd; 
Him, whose imperial nod was fate ; 
Him, doom'd a prisoner of state! 


A nameless tablet o'er him laid, 
In pity spare the willow’s shade ; 


Vor oft, "tis said, in pensive mood, 
} Upon that spot Napoleon stood ; 


Musing, mayhap, on days gone by; 
Sad, silently, and mournfully! 
And then arose the wish to die, 
Aud,ah, beneath that tree to lie; 
And sacred be each leaf, and never 
» May woodman’s axe its branches sever : 
sacred the captive exile’s prayer !— 
'Twere sacrilege--forbear !|—forbear ! 
Hallow’d the tree! and may it wave 
In graceful beauty o'er his grave, 
A monument of nature's own, 
Pairer than eer was sculptur’d stone! 
\ monument that still may bind, 
As with a spell, the pensive mind; 
Awakening images sublime, 
Phoughts, feelings, undestroyed of Time! 


Tranquil is now Napoleon's sleep, 
And o'er his corse the wild winds sweep; 
Hut oh, the willow, bid it bloom 
Imperishable o’er his tomb; 
Resisting storm, and time's decay, 
Unehanged till earth shall pass away! 
weCrpeo 





The following is a continuation of a very clever but 
somewhat extravagant ballad, the production of Mr. 
Southey, which appeared in the Kaleidoscope a few weeks 
ayo. It is entitled the 

PILGRIMS TO COMPOSTELLA. 
.  —_—— 
\NTIAGO'S IMAGE, COCK AND HEN, ARE ¢ ARRIED IN GRAND 
PROCESSION. 
And because they very well knew for why 
They were carried in such solemnity, 
\nd saw the Saint and his banners before ‘em, 
Vhey behaved with the greatest propriety, 
And most correct decorum, 
ihe Knife, which had cut off their heads that morn, 
b Sul red with their fnnocent blood, was borne, 
The scullion boy he carried it; 
And the skewers also made a part of the show, 
With which they were trussed for the spit. 


rhe Cock in triumph bore that Spit 
As high as he was able; 
And the Dish was display’a wherein they were laid 
When they had been served at table. 


. 
% 





With eager faith the crowd prest round; 
There was a scramble of women and men 
For who should dip a finger-tip 
In the blessed Gravy then. 


Next went the aleayde, beating his breast, 
Crying aloud like a man distrest, 
And amazed at the loss of- his dinner, 
** Santiago! Santiago! 
Ilave mercy on me a sinner!” 


So, With all honours that might be, 
They gently unhang’d Pierre; 
No hurt or harm had he sustained, 

But, to make the wonder clear, 
A deep black halter-mark remained 
Just under his left ear. 


The twice-born Birds to the Pilgrim’s Church, 
As by miracle consecrated, 
Were given; and there unto the Saint 
They were publicly dedicated. 


At their dedication the Corporation 
A fund for their keep supplied. 
And after following the Saint and his banners, 
The Cock and the Hen were so changed in their manners, 
That the Priests were edified. 


Gentie as any turtle dove, 
Saint Cock became all meekness and love : 
Most dutiful of wives, 
Saint Hen she never peck’d again, 
So they led happy lives. 


The ways of ordinary fowls 
You must know they had clean forsaken. 
And if every cock and hen in Spain 
Had their example taken, 
Why then—Spaniards would have had 
No eggs to eat with bacon. 


These blessed Fowls, at seven years end, 

In the odour of sanctity died: 

They were carefully pluck’d, and then 
They were buried, side by side. 

And lest the fact should be forgotten, 
(Which would have been a pity,) 

’T was decreed, in honour of their worth, 

That a Cock and a Hen should be borne thenceforth 

In the arms of that ancient city. 

Two eggs Saint Hen had laid, no more ; 
The chickens were her delight ; 
A Cock and a Hen they proved, 


And both, like their parents, were virtuous and white. 


The last act of the holy Hen 
Was to rear this precious brood; and, when 
Saint Cock and she were dead, 
This couple as the lawful heirs, 
Succeeded in their stead. 


They also lived seven years, 

And they laid eggs but two; 
From which two milk-white chickens 
‘To Cock and Henhood grew: 

And always their posterity 
The self-same course pursue. 


Not one of these eggs ever addled, 
(With wonder be it spoken !) 

Not one of them ever was lost, 
Not one of them ever was broken. 


Sacred they are; neither magpie nor rat, 
Snake, weasel, nor martin approaching them: 
And woe to the irreverent wretch 
Who should even dream of poaching them! 


Thus then is this great miracle 
Continued to this day; 
And to their Church all Pilgrims go, 
When they are on the way; 
And some of the feathers are given them; 
For which they always pay. 


No price is set upon them, 
And this leaves all persons at ease ; 
‘The Poor give as much as they can, 
The Rich as much as they please. 


But the more they give the better, 
Is very well understood : 
Seeing whatever is thus disposed of, 
Is for their own souls’ good; 


For Santiago will always 

Befriend his true believers ! 
And the money is for him, the Priests 

Being only his receivers. 





To make the miracle the more, 
Of these feathers there is always store, 
And all dre genuine too; 
All of the original Cock and Hen, 
Which the Priests will swear is true. 


Thousands a thousand times told have bought them, 
And if myriads and tens of myriads sought them, 
They would still find some to buy; 
For however great were the demand, 
So great would be the supply. 
i miiepaei ecin cmaa 
MR. SHEPHERD'S POEMS. 
- 


The Rev. William Shepherd, of Gateacre, has just pub- 





lished an interesting volume of poems, original and trans- 
lated, some of which were previously known and much 
admired. In a prefatory note to the work, the author 
states that he ‘*has been induced to print them in 
their present form, in association with others which have 
long slept in his portfolio, by the favourable judgment 
which has, from time to time, been passed upon them 
by individuals whom he regards as competent criti¢s. 
But recollecting that most of those individuals are 
his personal friends, he cannot submit this little work 
to the public without feeling anxiety, lest their verdict 
may have been dictated by 
strict justice.” We shall forthe present limit ourselves 
to one piece from the coilection. 
reflections on the death of the late Miss Johnes, of Hafod, 
the translator of Froissart and Monstrelet, with whom Mr. 
Shepherd had maintained a long and friendly intimacy. 


artiality rather than by 


It is the author’s 


COMPOSED IN MISS JOHNES’s APARTMENT, 
Aveust 3, 1813. 
As flits my mind through fancy’s maze, 
Around with silent awe I gaze, 
And slow, with breath repress’d, I tread, 
As if I fear’d to wake the dead. 


Alas! the dead no more shall rise, 
To bless the sight of mortal eyes: 
No more shall Mariamne’s smile 
For me the lingering hours beguile. 


How oft, within this fairy bower, 
i've watch'd her pencil’s mimic power, 
With flowing and unerring line 
Distinctly trace the bold design ; 
Or lightly spread, ‘n various hue, 
The colours still to nature true; 
While at each pause, in accents clear, 
Her voice broke sweetly on the ear, 
And pour’d in wit and sense refined, 
The treasures of a cultivated mind. 
How oft, as morn to noon advanced, 
On this dear spot I've sat entranced, 
While glow’d her lips with words of fire, 
Responsive to the quivering wire; 
How swell’d my heart with pure delight, 
When pointing to yon dizzy height, 
With joy she mark’d the passing cloud, 
Fling on the hills its dusky shroud ; 
Or view’d the sun’s intenser ray 
Reflected from yon dashing spray ; 
Or when, as evening streak’d the sky, 
She fondly tix’d her raptured eye, 
Where, stealing slow, a broader shade 
Embrown’d the woods, and dimm’d the glade, 


Still wave the woods, still flows the stream, 
Still shines the sun with splendid beam, 
Still float the clouds in fleet array, 

Still sparkles the resounding spray; 
But, ah! the mystie charm is flown, 
That lent them beauties not their own. 
Dim is the eye that glow’d with fire; 
Cold is the hand that tuned the lyre; 
With sinking heart and pensive mien 
Cheerless I view the varied scene ; 

And asI gaze linly mourn 

‘The days that never will return, 
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POETICAL STATEMENT OF THE FASHIONS. 
ie = 
LADIES’. 
The gowns for this month are made full like a bag, 
The sleeves not en gigot, but a la Sontag; 
And that they may gather up plenty of dirt, 
They take twice the fulness there is in the skirt; 
The trimmings are flat, and don’t make such a dash, 
Although they do reach nearly up to the sash; 
The dress is worn short, and the waist is worn long, 
To be in proportion is utterly wrong; 
The hats are so large, and so monstrously wide, 
That a coach cannot take more than one of a side; 
And then they’re so loaded with ribands and bows, 
‘To say nothing of blond or of satin rouleaux; 
‘The bonnets, which last year were stuck up behind, 
Now stick up in front, more becoming, we find, 
Whilst the summits are crowned with Midas’s ears, 
The whole very striking and novel appears; 
The hair is arranged in rich clustering curls, 
The necklace and ear-rings are chiefly of pearls; 
Silk hose of all shades are much worn by the fair, 
And blue stockings now are by no means thought rare; 
The favourite colours we lately have seen 
Are vapour and buff, pink, sky-blue, and sea-green. 
GENTLEMEN’S. 
'To shave off the beard is accounted a sin, 
For it now nieets the “ favorites” under the chin, 
But just leaving room to exhibit the lips. 
The coat is well padded, and full on the hips; 
The new style of waistcoat resembles a shawl, 
And was vastly admired at Lady C.’s ball; . 
The trowsers are long, made for sweeping the streets, 
And are thought ungenteel when put into plaits. 
Why ruffles are sported the world understands, 
It is just to conceal a bad pair of hands. 
A black silk cravat has become quite the thing, 
Since at Ascot we saw one worn by the King, 
The tie is unique, and wondrously neat, 
The frill of the shirt has a very small plait, 
And is closed by three brooches placed in a row; 
Boots and shoes for this month are square in the toe; 
A new kind of pump is just fresh from the last, 
Which for beauty of shape was never surpassed ; 
The hose are transparent, the hats without brim, 
And beaux thus equipp’d will appear in full trim. 











a iscellanics. 





SUBLIME AND TERRIFIC SCENE. 


The following awful and painfully interesting sketch was 
written by the schoolmaster of the American frigate Con- 
stitution, who is about to publish a volume of Travels, 
from which this specimen leads us to anticipate a great treat. 

Description of a Night Squall in the Mediterrancan.— 
On Friday the green shores of Sicily came in view, but the 
breeze was light, and we advanced slowly. On Saturday 
it left us altogether, and when J turned in at night, the 
sea was smooth and bright as a mirror; the vast firma- 
ment seemed to descend below us, the ship appeared sus- 
pended in an immense sphere, and, if I may say so, one 
felt in awe and silence the majesty of space. The sails 
hung idly by the mast, and the officers’ tread along the 
deck was the only sound heard. Sol left them. About 
midnight I was awaked by a heavy swing of my cot, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden dash to the other side; the water was 
pouring into the room, and I could hear it rush across 
the decks, where all was noise and rapid motion. I hurried 
on my clothes and ran up; the gun deck was clear; ham- 
mocks had already been lashed up and stowed; it was 
lighted up, and the lamps showed it flooded to its whole 
extent. I ascended to the next; the rain came down in 
torrents, but I did not feel it, so deeply absorbing was the 
scene. I wish I could describe it. The sky was in a 
constant blaze; the sea was not high, but the waves were 
broken, confused, and foaming, and taking from the ligh:- 
ning anunnatural hue. Above me were the yards covered 
with human beings, thrown by each flash into stronger 
outline, struggling hard to secure the canvas, and to 
maintain their precarious footing; the ship rolled tre- 
mendously. And now add the wild uproar of the elements, 
the ** noise of many waters,” the deep and constant roar 
of the winds, the cries of men aloft, the heavy and rapid 
tread of those below, the reiterated orders of officers, 
and the sounds of the trumpet rising above all ; and then 
add to this the heavy rolling of thunder, at times drown- 
ing all these sounds. The first lieutenant had the deck ; 
i.e had sprung to it at the first alarm, and, seizing the 


trumpet, had called for Black, his favourite helmsman- 
The ship was soon under snyg sail, and now dashed 
onward at a furious rate, giving to the gale a yet wilder 
character. All at once a rocky island seemed to start from 
the waters, but the next broad flash showed a good offing, 
and we were safe; when suddenly came a loud shout from 
the forecastle, ** A sail on the larboard bow!” and then 
another, ** A sail close on the larboard bow !”’ I trembled 
then; not for ourselves, for we should have gone safe, 
but for the poor wretches whom it would have been im- 
ossible to save. The helm was put hard down; we shot 
y, and again breathed freely, when some one bid me 
look up to our spars. I did so, and found every upper 
ardearm and mast-head tipped with lightning. Each 
tose was twice as large as that of a candle; and thus we 
flew on with the elements of destruction playing above 
our heads. In about thirty minutes the wind, which was 
from the S.W., changed suddenly to §.E., and became 
as hot as air from the mouth of an oven. It was the 
sirocco; and I was told afterwards by those most above 
the deck, that it brought with it a quantity of fine sand. 
We were then a few miles of Martimo, sixty-six from 
Cape Bon, the nearest African shore, and three hundred 
from the nearest land in the direction of the wind. It 
lasted half an hour, and was a stiff, smacking breeze, but 
= 80 ome as the one that had preceded it.—Silliman’s 
ournal, 





Literary Entertainments.—I knew a person who occa- 
sionally gave entertainments to authors. His fancy was to 
place them at table, each according to the size and thick- 
ness of the volumes they had published, commencing with 
the folio authors, and proceeding through the quarto, and 
octavo, down to the duodecimo, each according to his rank, 
—Menage.—We have an indistinct recollection of having 
been much amused with an article in the Spectator, re- 
specting the etiquette observed amongst authors, the foiios 
taking precedence over the quartos, the latter over the 
Octavos, and so down. It is our opinion that if the good 
things at table were to be dealt out according to this cri- 
terion, the dullest authors would come in for the best share. 
Voltaire used facetiously to say of himself, alluding to the 
quantity of his literary works, that it was difficult for a 
writer to travel down to posterity with so much baggage. 
If so highly-gifted a genius entertained such notions of 
what the Americans call ** lengthy” works, few volumi- 
nous writers can have much pretension to pride them- 
selves upon the bulk of their compositions, especially if 
it be true, that ** a great book is a great evile”—Ldit, Kal. 





Wild Pigcons.—We copy the following paragraph, des- 
cribing a flock of pigeons, something similar to that men- 
tioned by Mr. Cooper, in ** The Pioneer,” from the Mon- 
trose Itegister, American paper:—We have never before 
witnessed such multitudes of wild pigeons as have ap- 
peared amongst us in the present season. Flocks, ex- 
tending miles in length, have many days been seen passing 
over the hills, and presenting a novel and interesting ap- 
pearance. But what is most extraordinary, and causes us 
now to notice them, is their encampment, about ten 
miles from, this place, in a south-west direction, where 
they have built their nests and are raising their young. 
This encampment is upwards of nine miles in lengt 

and four in breadth—the lines regular and straight-—within 
which there is scarcely a tree, large or small, that is net 
covered with nests. They cause such a constant roaring 
by the flapping of their wings, that persons, on going into 
the encampment, have great difficulty in hearing each 
other speak. Every thing throughout their camp appears 
to be conducted in the most perfect order. They take 
their turns regularly in setting and in feeding their 
young; and when any of them are killed upon their 
nests, by the sportsmen, others immediately supply their 
places. We are inclined to believe that they have in 
part adopted Mr. Owen’s ** Community System,” as 
the whole appears to ve a ** common stock business.” 
The Squabs (as the young are called) are now suffi- 
ciently large to be considered by epicures better for a 
rich dish than the old ones—and they are ‘* being” 
caught and carried off by waggon loads. 


The Housetvite. 


Instantancous Marking Ink for Linen.—Strangers in 
town are respectfully informed that they may be supplied 
at the Mercury-office, Lord.strect, with a new Marking 
Ink, which is warranted to mark in one operation, with 
out any a preparation of the linen, Certificates in 
favour of this ink, signed by an eminent chemist and ¢e- 











] Biographical srotices. 





A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE 
LATE SIR HUMPERY DAVY, 
~~ - 
(From the Spectator.) 
— 


Beyond that of discovering and recording the circum- 
stances that may have produced in an eminent philsopher 
a propensity tor a particular line of pursuit, there does 
not appear to be any utility in minutely inquiring into 
the details of his early history. No one can deny the 
powerful and commanding influence of our first impres- 
sions; and the acute observer of character will, in the 
course of his pursuits, continually develop traits that are 
referable only to such a source; even as, in the magical 
colouring of Rembrandt’s pictures, the practised eye 
readily recognises the chiar’-oscuro of his father’s mi), 
in which the artist passed his earliest days. But circum- 
stances, however happily combined, although they may 
direct, can never create genius: it is true that Cowley, 
as he himself relates, became a poet by reading Spenser's 
Fairie Queen, which he accidentally discovered in the 
window of his mother’s apartment; and it is equally true 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds had the first fondness of his art 
excited by the perusal of Richardson’s Treatise :—it 1s 
engi that, without such accidents, the one might never 
nave courted the Muses, nor the other won the favour of 
the Graces; but still Cowley and Reynolds never could 
have shone dimly under any circumstances; for true 
genius is a mind of general powers, accidentally deter- 
mined in some particular direction, So wasit with Davy ; 
his mind was as vigorous as it was original, and v0 less 
logical and precise than it was daring ond comprehensive ; 
nothing was too mighty for its grasp, nor too minute for its 
observation,—like the trunk of the elephant, it could tear 
up the oak of the forest, or pluck the acorn from its 
branch. That circumstances in early life should have 
directed such energies to the advancement of a science 
that requires for its successful cultivation ail the aids of 
novel and bold, and yet patient and accurate research, is 
one of those fortunate coincidences to which we can never 
allude without feelings of exultation and triumph. 

We have thought it necessary to define the degree of 
importance which we attach to the history of the early 
days of a philosopher, that our readers may be put iy 
possession of the motives by which we are induced to with- 
hold details, which the garrulous disciples of the Boswel- 
lian school regard as the very pith and marrow of biography. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born at Penzance in Cornwall, 
in the year 1779. His father enjoyed a small patrimony, 
amply competent for the supply of his limited desires. 
His profession, therefore, of a carver in wood, was pur- 
sued by him rather as an object of amusement, than ot 
necessity, although in the town and neighbourhood of Pen- 
zance there remain many specimens of his art; and the 
writer of the present article has seen several chimney-pieces 
curiously embellished by his chisel. Unfortunately he 
did not live long enough to witness his son's eminence ; 
but from his widow, who has only lately des¢ended to the 
tomb, full of years and respectability, this boon was not 
withheld ; she witnessed his whole career of usefilness and 
honour, and happily closed her eyes before her maternal 
fears could have been awakened by those signs of prema- 
ture decay, which long since excited in his friends, and in 
the friends of'science, an alarm which the recent deplorable 
event has fatally justified. 

Davy having received the rudiments of a classical educa. 
tion under Dr. Cardew, of Truro, was placed with « 
respectable professional gentleman of the name of Tonkin, 
at Penzance, in order that he might acquire a knowledge 
of the profession of a surgeon and apothecary. Hs 
master, however, soon became dissatisfied with his new 
pupil: instead of eieeding to the duties of the surgery, 
Humphry was rambling along the sca-shore, and often, 
like Demosthenes, declaiming against the wind and waves, 
in order to overcome a defect in his voice, which, although 
only slightly perceptible in his maturer age, was, when a 
boy, extremely discordant;—instead of preparing the 
medicines for the doctor’s patients, he was experimenting 
in the garret, and upon one occasion be produced an ex- 
plosion bag? tau the doctor and all his phials in jeopardy. 
** This boy Humphry is incorrigible—I plainly furesee that 
no good awaits bim—idleness is the root of all evil,”— 
such were the continual exclamations of the dissatisfied 
apothecary. At lengt!: a negotiation between the parents 
apd master commenced, with a view of releasing the par. 
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sonable and indulgent, and we believe that Humphry 

returned home. It is, however, but fair to state, that 

Davy always entertained the highest respect for Mr. Ton- 

kin, and never spoke of him but in terms of affectionate 

regard. 

Ve shall here pause in our narrative, for the purpose of 
introducing to the notice of our readers a few anecdotes, 
which will not only serve to illustrate the early character 
of Davy, but to exhibit in their origin and growth several 
of those prominent peculiaritics which distinguished him 
in after life. That he was a boy of decision and courage, 
may be inferred from the fact of his having, upon receiv- 
ing a bite from a dog, taken his pocket knife, and without 
the least hesitation cut out the part on the spot. The 
gentleman from whom the author received this anecdote, 
observed, that he had frequently heard him declare his dis- 
belief of the existence of pain, if the energies of the mind 
were directed to counteract it; but he added, that he very 
shortly afterwards had an opportunity of witnessing a 
»ractical refutation of this doctrine, for upon being bitten 
oy a fish, Sir Humphry roared out most lustily. 

It is not difficult to understand how it a that a 
person, endowed with the genius and sensibilities of Davy, 
should have had his mind directed to the study of miner- 
alogy and chemistry, when we consider the nature and 
scenery of the country in which accident had planted him. 
Many of his friends and associates must have been con- 
nected with mining speculations; shafts, cross courses, 
lodes, &c. were words familiarized to his ears; and his 
native love of inquiry could not have long suffered such 
terms to remain as unmeaning sounds. Nor could he 
wander along the rocky coast, nor repose for a moment to 
contemplate its wild scenery, without being invited to 
geological inquiry by the genius of the place; for were we 
to personify that science, it would be impossible that a 
more appropriate spot should be selected for her local 
habitation and favoured abode. ‘* How often when a 
boy,” said Sir Humphry to the writer of the present arti- 
cle, upon his showing him a view of Botallack Mine, 
** have I wandered about those rocks in search after new 
minerals, and when tired, sat down upon those crags, and 
exercised my fancy in anticipations of scientific renown.” 

Such scenery also, in one who a quick sensi- 
bility to the sublime forms of Nature, was well calculated 
to kindle that enthusiasm so essential to poetical genius. 
We accordingly learn that Davy drank of the waters of 
Helicon at a very a age, and composed a poem on the 
Land’s End; in which he powerfully describes the mag- 
nificence of its convulsed scenery, the ceaseless roar of the 
ocean, the wild shrieks of the cormorant, and those ** caves, 
where sleep the haggard spirits of the storm.” 

As far as we can learn, the first original experiment per- 
formed by him. at Penzance, was for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the nature of the air contained in the bladders of 
sea-weed. His instruments, however, were of the rudest 
description, manufactured by himself out of the motley 
materials which fell in his way: the pots and pans of the 
kitchen were appropriated without ceremony, and even the 
phials and gallipots of his master were without the least 
remorse put in requisition. 

While upon this subject we may relate the following anec- 
dote. A French vessel having been wrecked near the Land’s 
End, the surgeon landed, and became acquainted with 
the subject of our memoir; and, in return for some kind 
offices, presented him with his case of surgical instruments. 
The contents were eagerly turned out and examined ; not, 
however, with any professional view of their utility, but 
in order to ascertain how far they might be convertible to 
philosophical purposes. The old-fashioned and clumsy 
clyster-apparatus was viewed with exultation, and seized 
with avidity. What violent changes, what reverses may 
not be suddenly effected by a simple accident !—so says 
the moralist. Behold an illustration :—In the brief space 
of an hour did this long-neglected and unobtrusive ma- 
chine, emerging from its obscurity and insignificance, 
tigure away in all the pomp and glory of a complicated 
piece of pneumatic apparatus. The most humble means 
may undoubtedly accomplish the highest objects; the fila- 
ment of a spider’s web bas been used to measure the mo- 
tions of the stars; but that a worn out clyster-pipe should 
have thus furnished the first philosopher of the age with 
the only means of inquiry within his reach, certainly 
affords a whimsical illustration of our maxim. Nor can 
we pass over these circumstances without observing how 
materially they must have influenced the subsequent suc- 
cess of Davy as an experimentalist: had he, in the com- 
mencement of his career, been furnished with all those ap- 
pliances which he enjoyed at a later period, it is more than 
probable that he might never have acquired that wonderful 

¢ tact of manipulation, that ability of suggesting expedi- 
ents, and of contriving apparatus, so as to meet and sur- 


mount the difficulties which must constantly arise during 
the progress of the philosopher through the unbeaten 
In this art Davy 
certainly stands unrivalled, and like his prototype Scheele 
he was unquestionably indebted for his address to the cir- 
cumstances to which we have alluded: there never, per- 
haps, was a more striking exemplification of the adage 


tracks and unexplored regions of science. 


that ‘* Necessity is the parent of invention.” 


The next prominent circumstance in Davy’s life was 
his introduction to Mr. Davies Giddy, (now Mr. Gilbert,) 
the present distinguished and popular President of the 
The manner in which this happened fur- 
nishes another curious instance of the power of mere acci- 
Mr. Gilbert’s attention 
was, from some trivial cause, attracted to the young che- 
mist, as he was carelessly lounging over the gate of his 
father’s house. A person in the company of Mr. Gilbert 
y in question was young Davy, who 
was much attached to chemistry. ** To chemistry ‘” said 
Mr. Gilbert; ‘*if that be the case, I must have some con- 
Mr. Gilbert, who, as we all know, 
possesses a strong perception of character, soon discovered 
ample proofs of genius in the youth, and therefore offered 
him the use of his library, or any other assistance that he 
Another 
circumstance also occurred, which afterwards contributed 
Watt, who 
had long been an invalid, was recommended by his phy- 
sicians to reside in the West of England; and he accord- 
ingly went to Penzance, and lodged with Mrs. Davy. We 
indred spirits would not 

long in contracting an acquaintance and friendship. 
Before the formation of the Geological Society of London, 
which has been the means of introducing more rational 
and correct views in the science over which it presides, 
geologists were divided into two great parties, —Neptunists 
and Plutonists; the one affirming that the globe was in- 
debted for its form and arrangement to the agency of 
water, the other to that of fire. It so happened that the 
Professors of Oxford and Cambridge ranged themselves 
under opposite banners; Dr. Beddoes was a violent and 
uncompromising Plutonist, while Professor Hailstone was 
eptunist. The rocks of Cornwall were 
appealed to as affording support to either theory; and the 
two Professors, who, although adverse in opinion, were 
united in friendship, determined to proceed together to the 
field of dispute, each hoping that he might thus convince 
he geological combatants arrived 
nown to them through 
the medium of Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Watt was also enthu- 
siastic in his praise; and it so —— that at that time 
his Pneumatic Institu- 

tion at Bristol, and required an assistant in his laboratory, 
the situation was offered to Davy, and by. him eagerly 


Royal Society. 


dent in altering our destinies. 


observed, that the 


versation with him.” 


might require for the pursuit of his studies. 


to introduce Davy to notice. Mr. Gregor 


omy readily suppose that two 
be 


as decided a 


the other of his error. 
at Penzance, and Davy became 


Dr. Beddoes had just establish 


accepted. 

In addition to the recommendations we have mentioned, 
Dr. Beddoes received from Davy himself a testimony of 
his genius which greatly prepossessed the Professor in his 
favour; this was an essay, in which was propounded a 
Such were the circum. 
avy from the obscurity of his 
ved the way to an eminence which but 
very few philosophers in this or any other country have 


new theory of heat and light. 
stances that first extricated 
native town, and 


been able to attain. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE INFANTE DON MIGUEL. 


—— 
(From the Portuguese Emigrant.) 


Nobility of birth does not always bestow merit; virtue, 
in a philosophical acceptation, is the result of a good edu- 
cation and of self-love—a necessary and indispensable 
quality, without which, man, whether destined to inhabit 
a palace or to dwell in an humble cot, can never acquire 


esteem, and his actions will ever be in opposition 


gen 
to his duty. Don Miguel is by birth one of the most fa- 


voured Princes in Europe; the nobility of the Serene 
House of Braganza, and that of the Houses of Bourbon 
and Austria, from which he descends, is well known. 
The first impressions we receive in youth are seldom ef- 
faced during the rest of life ; and Don John VI was never 
fortunate in his choice of tutors for his son, or of the per- 
sons who were to have familiar intercourse with him. 
However, as to Don Miguel’s tutors and servants in gene- 
ral, we neither wish to blame any of them if worthy of 
praise, nor to praise any who might be worthy of blame ; 
we but affirm that the love of knowledge, virtue, and obe- 
dience to his King and father, were never the heey by 
which his Royal Highness distinguished himself; and that 




























































it was no matter of surprise that he, who had been wantin 
in whatever he owed his father as a dutiful son and loya 
subject, should in like manner fail in the observance of his 
duties towards his brother and niece, his Sovereigns. Bull- 
fighters, stable grooms, and similar abject beings, were 
always the favourite friend3 of the Prince. His Highness 
always ill-treated serious, honourable, and virtuous noble- 
men, and avoided the conversation of men of sense and 
worth. Some of his friends even persuaded him that the 
virtuous and wise were enemies of religion, and made him 
a political and* religious hypocrite, as far as his natural 
talents, without a regular and systematic culture, allowed 
him to becomeso, We do not wish to be considered austere 
and inexorable ; and though we cannot excuse the follies 
and frailties of youth, yet we will not lay them to his 
Highness’s charge ; nevertheless we are of opinion, that 
the follies which are punished with severity among the 
youth of the lower classes of society, ought never to be 
pardoned in Princes. As to those levities which concur 
towards the depravation of the heart, and tend to blunt 
that sense of feeling, and that compassion for the sufferings 
which we witness in others,—virtues so inherent to the 
human race,—they are highly blameable: thus, when 
youth delights in inflicting pain, and derives pleasure from 
the spectacle of agony, it should be severely reprehended, 
and prohibited from gratifying these cruel feelings. The 
amusements of his Highness in infancy were such as these; 
catching fish, and after taking out their eyes, throwin 
them again into the water; stabbing dogs, sheep, an 
calves, to witness their sufferings and hear their moans ; 
setting bull dogs upon men and boys ; introducing wild 
bulls into the rooms of the summer residences of the 
Royal Family, and thus seriously injuring the servants, 
and sometimes frightening them almost to death—whilst 
his. Highness stood by in security, laughing and enjoying 
these cruel sports, as if he were assisting at the most amu- 
sing entertainment. 

His actions in the court of Rio de Janeiro we will not 
relate, nor will we expose the circumstances of the cruel 
death he inflicted on a slave, as we have been creditably 
informed; his actions during his stay in Portugal are 
sufficient to describe his character, such as it really is. 
A faction in Portugal had resolved on dethroning Don 
John VI, and conferring the sovereignty on a per- 
sonage who has sacrificed every duty to the ambition of 
reigning. The constitution of 1822 was the first pretext 
of which they availed themselves ; this constitution, if we 
consider that it emanated from the le, and was by it 
imposed on the King, cannot be called legitimate, though 
the King sided with the Constitutional ag Demy adored 
him, in preference to the denominated — party, 
which hated him, and from which he wished to be free. 
Don Miguel headed the conspiracy, rebelled against his 
father and King, and seducing a portion of the army from 
its allegiance and subordination, left Lisbon for Villa 
Franca with this armed force, giving out as a specious 
pretext, the abolition of the constitution, though thé 
real intent was placing another sovereign on the throne. 
In this crisis the Marquis of Loule advised the King to 
proceed to Villa 
troops around him, and onling himself of their alleged 
intent, to declare that he had been kept in co-action by 
the demagogues, and to identify himself with the faction. 
Don Jobn followed this advice, and to it owed the - 
vation of his crown. Thus frustrated, as Don Miguel's 
plans were, he begged the King’s pardon; which was not 
only granted, but the command in chief of the army was 
conferred on him—a most imprudent step, of which the 
ill-advised monarch felt the consequences. 

_In this situation Don Miguel increased the number of 
his partisans, attracted and drew round hima crowd. of 
immoral courtiers, removed from him all the virtuous no- 
blemen who were attached to his father, and thus proceed- 
ing from step to step, ed his measures for the 24th 
of April, 1824. The Marquis of Palmella often brought 
to the King’s recollection, that unless his Majesty granted 
to the nation a charter, it could never be permanently 
happy ; and that this measure, besides being of the great- 
est necessity, was but the fulfilment of the promises he 
had given to the nation when he established the charter of 
1822. This was the cause of deadly hatred towards. the 
Marquis, who could not yield to the. views of a Prince who 
followed such a line of conduct. The Marquis of Loule, 
who, as we have stated, advised the King to proceed to 
Villa Franca in 1823, was assassinated in the very palace 
of Salvaterra, and almost in the King’s ce. ** We 
know,” says the author of the Refutatio Juridica, &c., 
Judicial Refutation of the act of the denominated Cortes 


of July 11th, 1828, ** by what fatality of circumstances his 


Highness acquired the habit of abusing the authority de- 
legated to him. When, in 1823, his Highness retired to 


Franca, there to call his son and the- 
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Santarem, accompanied by a part of the army, his plan 
was to declare King John VI incapable of reigning, and 
to establish as Regent Donna Carlota Joaquina, who had 
prompted her son to this rebellion. The discovery of this 
plan was the cause of the death of the faithful subject 
who revealed it; he was daringly murdered in the very 
ce, and almost in the Monarch's presence. On the 
30th of April, 1824, his Highness availed himself of the 
authority of Commander-in-Chief, conferred on him by 
his father, to usurp the sovereignty, and verify the plan of 
Santarem.” , 

On the night of the 29th of April, 1824, Don Miguel 
ordered a battalion of chasseurs, commanded by a cousin 
of Baron de Sande, (then in prison,) to surround the pa- 
lace of Bemposta, and not to allow any one, not even the 
King’s servants, to leave it—thus confining the monarch in 
his own palace. He then put the whole garrison of Lisbon 
under arms, without the knowledge of his father, who was 
entirely ignorant of what was going on, for the arrest of 
a great number of persons of all ranks, both military and 
civil. Among the number of persons imprisoned, were 
the Counts of Villa Flor and Paraty, Gentlemen of the 
King’s Bedchamber; and the Marquis of Palinella, Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, one of the most deserving 
statesmen of his country, and now Ambassador to the 
court of London from Don Pedro IV, on the part of Por- 
tugal—a nobleman, as we have stated, whose only crime 
was his fidelity to his legitimate King, and the advice he 
had often given him of granting a constitution to the Por- 
tuguese nation. : 

After having assembled all the armed force in the square 
of the Rocio, he proceeded to the palace, which had in 
other times belonged to the Inquisition, and there sur- 
rounded by his staff and privy council, composed of such 
as the Marquis of Abrantes, junior, Paiva Rapozo, and 
others of similar reputation and m-rals, (for his Highness 
never knew friends of better char. ‘er,) he ordered all 
courts of justice and tribunals to be clo, 1, an order which 
ought only to have emanated from the {'ing; nominated 
a new superintendent of the police, an two assistants, 
an act also of regal authority: and, in one word, on 
that dreadful day, Don Miguel assumed and exercised all 
the attributes of sovereignty—he rebelled against his fa- 
ther, who subsequently styled, in public documents, his 
son’s conduct a rebellion. All Europe has been made ac- 
quainted with the above facts; for the diplomatic agents 
for foreign courts hastened to the palace, and found the 
King almost dead through fear and anxiety; they pro- 
tested against the acts which might be 7) wepontne against 
the dignity of the King, who only escaped the consequences 
of his son’s rebellion by taking refuge on board his 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Windsor Castle; from on board 
this man-of-war he defeated the views of the conspiracy, 
and sent Don Miguel to Vienna, whither he proceeded in- 
cognito under the title of the Duke of Beja: as when in 
the Brazils he was sent to some island on the specious pre- 
text of a change of air, and to be able to attend to the de- 
struction of a tape worm with which he was afflicted, but 
really as a punishment for the assassination of the slave. 

Such was'the disorderly behaviour of this Prince until 
the 11th of May, 1824. of his conduct during his residence 
at the court of Austria, we know nothing more than what 
it pleased the editors of the Lisbon Gazette (members of 
every rebellious association, and accomplices in every con- 
spiracy against the legitimate sovereign) to inform us, in 
those moments favourable to their views, and of which they 
so well knew how to avail themselves. According to them, 
his Highness was a compendium of every virtue—a tutelar 
angela perfect prince, who made a oe progress in all 
the sciences. Though we were extremely glad to hear this 
news, yet we could not help feeling some mistrust about 
it, when we considered the corrupt medium by which 
it was communicated to us. The Gazette de France 
and the Quotidienne gave out the intelligence, which was 
reeechoed by the Lisbon Gazette; and this was sufficient 
to create doubts relative to the truth of the information re- 
ceived. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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GRAMMAR. 
—=r— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,—Having seen an article headed ‘‘ Vowels,” in a 
late number of the Kaleidoscope, I offer the following re- 
marks on the subject to your consideration: an insertion 
of which, in an early number, will obligeYours, &c. 

Halliwell, near Bolton, June 23, 1829. Cc, H. 

The English auricular language is composed of arti- 
culate sounds, formed by the organs of speech. The or- 
gans of speech are the larynx, by which sound is princi- 
pally formed,—the palate and different parts of the tongue, 
the teeth, and the lips, by which it is confined, suppressed, 
or, in some degree, modified asit passes through the mouth. 

Articulate sounds are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple articulate sounds are of two kinds, unorganized, 
free, or unmodified ; and organized, confined, or modified 
sounds, or of elementary sounds and their simple modi- 
fications. 

A free elementary sound is formed of the breath, by the 
larynx, in the most simple manner, and proceeds from it 
through the mouth, partly open, without undergoing any 
modification or confinement by the organ in its passage 
through the mouth. 

Nine different free elementary sounds may be formed 
by the larynx, and nine different positions of the parts of 
the mouth. | 

The first free elementary sound is formed by the larynx 
and a little exertion of the parts of the mouth next to. it, 
or to the top of the throat; the last by a little exertion of 
the lips, and the others by exertions of the intermediate 
parts, 

These nine are the only different, distinct, free, un- 
organized, elementary sounds that are used in the En- 
glish auricular language, and may be represented in a 
regular order—beginning with that formed furthest in the 
mouth, as in the following scheme,—showing the order, 
power, representative, and application of each. 

Order. Power. waits aaa As —— in, 


1 au 

2 a a at 

3 e e met 

4 ai a apron 

5 i i mit 

6 ee ee me 

7 u u , but 

‘8 0 o note 
‘9 00 oo do 


Place or seat of each free elementary 
sound, represented in order, as formed in 
the mouth: 


+ 2 £3 £2 6:9 


Lips. 





Throat. 


It will evidently appear, on examination, that, by a 
little practice, these nine sounds may be distinctly formed 
in regular and quick succession, from the first to the 
last, or from the last to the first, like nine notes sounded 
with a musical instrument. If they are all pronounced 
long, some of them nearly coincide, and are scarcely dis- 
tinct from each other; but the seat of formation of each is 
evidently different, and some of them that nearly coincide 
are not, in discourse, pronounced long: thus the 3d, 
the 5th, and the 7th, if they be sounded long, the two 
former nearly coincide with the 4th, and the 7th with 
the eighth. 

If any of these free sounds be confined or suppressed by 
a partial or complete contact of any of the organs of speech, 
it becomes a modified or organized sound, because some 
of the organs are exercised on the sound. 

If a simple sound be terminated by a modification, I call 
it a direct one, as el; but if it be commenced in that man- 
ner, an indirect one, as le. 

If the 6th and 9th sounds be terminated with a gentle 


become organized sounds; the 6th is then equivalent to 
y in yard, and the 9th to w in ward. 

Having signified what an organized or free elementary 
sound is, I proceed to offer the following definition of 
vowels: 

‘* Vowels are letters that represent free elementary, or 
unorganized sounds.” They are—a ¢ io nu; these five 
represent all the nine free elementary sounds. Some of 
the vowels are simple and some compound. The simple 
vowels are a ¢ 0, each of which represents, at once, but 
one of the ‘* free elementary sounds ;” but in all, a repre- 
sents three, ¢ two, and o two, as is evident from the above 
scheme. The compound vowels are é and », each of which, 
by its common appellation, represents the union of two of 
the free elementary sounds; that is, é represents the union 
of the 1st and 6th sounds, or awee, and u the union of the 
6th and the 9th, or ceoo; but they likewise represent each 
one free elementary sound, from the above scheme. 

If we say ** a vowel represents a frée elementary sound,” 
we imply that ‘* one vowel represents one free elementary 
sound, and no more ;” hence it is defective. 

Some grammarians say ‘‘ a vowel forms or makes a full 
and distinct sound of itself.” This seems absurd: vowels 
do not make or form sounds, they represent them. Some 
say ‘*a vowel is a simple articulate sound, formed by the 
impulse of the voice, and by opening the mouth in a par- 
ticular manner.” If a sound be formed it must undergo 
some modification, by opening the mouth, and, of course, 
produce a modified or organized sound, which is not re- 
presented by any of the vowels; hence, I should think, 
this definition fails. 

If one vowel represented one free elementary sound, 
and no more, then the definition might be * a vowel is a 
letter that represents a free elementary sound,” or with 
this addition, ** formed of the issuing breath, by the la- 
ryox, and passing through the mouth without undergoing 
any change or modification during its passage. 

The vowels are, themselves, imperfect; and what is 

itself imperfect, will scarcely admit of a general and per- 
fect definition. 
Some able grammarians say—** Grammar is the art of 
speaking and writing with propriety.” If I hear a person 
discourse, and perceive that he uses improper words, or 
that he places his words or phrases improperly, do I per- 
ceive or know it by the art of grammar, or by some other 
knowledge or science that I possess? I may correct it 
by the art of grammar. - 

Likewise, ** A substantive or noun is the name of any 
person, place, or thing that exists;’’ that is, one substan. 
tive, or one noun, is the name of any person, place, or 
thing that exists. A ‘ pen” is a noun: then isa pen the 
name of any person, place, or thing? The reverse may 
perhaps be correct; that is, ‘the name of any person, 
place, or thing, is a noun.” 

The propriety or impropriety of the above definitions, 
or rather should-be-definitions, and many more such like, 
are, I think, deserving of the notice of some of your gram. 
matical correspondents, who will perhaps favour the public 
in a future number with their remarks on them, and 
proper substitutions for them. 

The above are from the principles of the orthographical 
part of a new system of English Grammar, which I intend 
shortly to publish. 





MATHEMATICAL QUERY. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I beg you will favour me with the insertion of the 
following question in your valuable paper.—Yours, &c. 

wo OMEGA, 
If a rope 14 inches diameter be wound round a cylinder 
of 24 inches diameter, and then wound on itself, required 
the length of the rope when the cylinder has made twenty- 
five revolutions ? 
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ON TIGHT LACING. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—What were you thinking of when you put the re- 
marks you have in the Kaleidoscope about the taper waists 
of young ladies? What! do you wish them to grow to 
the rotundity of a washerwoman, or to be allowed to grow 
into the shape something resembling a bunch of matches ? 
Oh, fie, Mr. Editor! I have been a reader of your periodi- 
cal for many years now, but have never seen twe such un- 
sightly figures inserted in it. I suppose what you have 
said on the subject is not enough, but you must give ocu- 
lar demonstration also. You will get into disgrace with 
your fair readers if you interfere with secrets worth know- 
ing: let the dear creatures alone; if they do screw them- 
selves up it is, as they think, to please the men, and not 
themselves; therefore I trust you will not again meddle 
with what does not injure the state. They have little else 
to fill their time up with, and if perchance they give them- 
selves a screw too much, perhaps we sometimes take a glass 
too much, and I think the latter is far worse than the 
former. 

Written for, and by the desire of, a slender waisted 
young lady, who thinks it far more becoming than a thick 
one. Yours, &c. L. M. O. 

Stockport, July 7, 1829. 

P.S. Perhaps you may think there 1s no fashion in 
Stockport; come, and then you will see; and to show that 
we know what fashion is, we have not paid the postage, 
but we have put this in at Manchester to save you 4d. 
extra; we know how to be considerate alse you see. 
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PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 
ae 

Set down a row of figures, consisting of any numbet 
whatever. Beneath these, and commencing one figure in 

idvance, set down the same figures, omitting the last of 
those in the row above them. Beneath this second row, 
1nd commencing one figure in advance, set down a third 
row, containing the same figures as the second row, omit- 
ting the last figure. Continue so doing, until the first 
tigure of the top row stands by itself, the bottom figure in 
the column of units. Then add up all the rows; and 
after setting down the amount, put your pen through the 
last figure (the unit figure.) Then see how many nines 
there are in the column of units, and to this number, 
whatsoever it may be, add the unit figure which has been 
taken out of the sum total, and set down the amount in a 
figure on the right band of the total. The total will now 
be the same as produced by merely dividing the top row 
by 9. For example, 
7546 
754 
75 
. 
8382 4. 
As the column of units contains two nines, these two are 
added to the obliterated unit figure, making 4, which is 
placed on the right. Now, if we divide the top row by 9, 
the quotient will be 838 and 4 over. 

In order to discover the reason of this coincidence, let it 
be observed, in the firet place, that removing the last figure 
from the sum total is dividing the sum by 10. Now let 
us take a, 8, c, d, to represent any four figures whatsoever, 
and place them in rows in the manner described: — 

abed 

abe 
ab. 

a 


Now, the first row consists of 1000 times a, 100 times b, 
10 tomes c, and once ad. 

The second row, 100 times a, 10 times b, once c. 

The third row, 10 times a, once b. 

The fourth row, once a. 

rhe whole will be 1111a-- 1115 4 lic 4+-d. Suppose 





that the last figure in the amount, when all the figures 
have been added up, is removed ; let / stand for this last, 
the unit figure; then the sum will be, 1111la -+ 111) 
+1lc+d—i Divide this by 10, and the quotient will 


a b c d l 
be, Illa + — + 11b-- —+4+c+—+——— To 
10 10 10 10 10 


simplify this expression, let the sum of a -+- 6 -+- c +d, 
taken as units, be denoted by s; then the quotient will be 


$ I 
properly expressed by 111¢-} 11) --c -+-——— 
10 10 


The top row consists of 1000a -+- 100) + 10c -+-d; di- 


a 
vide by 9 and the quotient is 11la -+- — +--+ 11) + — + 
9 9 


c d 
c+ — -+- —, and substituting (as above) s, for the sum 


9 
of a, b, c,d, (as units,) the quotient will be expressed by 
s 
11la -+- 11) 4-c 4+-—. Hence it appears that the three 
9 


first terms of this last quotient (111a -+ 11)-+ c) are just 
the same as the three first of the former quotient. The 
difference in the two quotients is merely in the fractional 
parts of them,—so that the coincidence is already, in great 
part, accounted for. In the last quotient, which being the 
result of the division by 9, may be called the nonal quotient, 
(if such an expression may be allowed,) the fourth term is 
the ninth part of s. In the first (the decimal quotient) it is 
only the tenth part of s: the decimal quotient is also less than 
s 108 
the other by the tenth part of 2. Now, as —is—; and 
9 90 


8 98 8 
as —is—, the difference betwixt these two fractions is —$; 
10 90 90 


to which add the other fraction in the decimal quotient, 


i gl 
namely, —, which is —, and we get the whole difference 
10 90 
s4 91 
betwixt the two quotients, which appears to be pr Now 
9 


it must be recollected, that the mere subtraction of the 
unit figure, after adding up the rows, divides the sum by 
10. If we divide by 10 without taking away this figure, 
and then add up, the result will be the same as if we 
divided each of the rows by 10 before we added them up. 


They would then standthus: 754.6 
. 75.4 

7.5 
7 


838.2 


s 
The colunan of units divided by (=) will, therefore, 
; s 
as these are decimals only of units, be —; to which 
90 
l gl 
adding the fraction —, which is —, the amount of the 
10 90 


#491 : 
two is ——-, which, when added to the decimal quotient, 
90 


makes it exactly equal to the nonal one. To apply this 
general conclusion to the case in the example, the re- 
moval of the last figure in the total 8882, produced by 
adding up all the rows, leaves the sum 838; then adding 
the number of nines in the’column, which, as it is a co- 


22 8 
lumn of decimals, will be — (-) and the last figure, 
90 


| 18 ,9l. 
which being a decimal, will be — == — 3) the whole 
10 90 


40 4 sol 
addition is — — — = -—— 
90 9 90 


K. 


Danger of High Notions.—A young man, at Mountain 
Seals End, Lincolnshire, lately scaled the steeple of the 
parish church, which is not less than 110 feet high, by 
means of the small projections of stone attached to the 
exterior of the spire. Not content with having succeeded 
in gaining the stone which caps the summit, he aspired to 
substitute his cloth apron for the vane! Whilst climbing 
up the staff, at the extremity of which the vane was fixed, 
it broke with his weight, but fortunately his body caught 
the stump of the staff, and he was thus arrested in his 
descent, and shortly after came down in safety.—Literary 
Gazette.—This reminds us of a story we have somewhere 
read, of an aspiring genius, who, when one of our mo- 
narchs was passing through Salisbury, made his way to 
the top of the lotty steeple of the cathedral of that city, to 
astonish the King, who sent for him, and, in reward, 
granted him his Royal letters patent, prohibiting any 
other subject to perform a similar feat.—Fdit. Kal. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.] 
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1st, Heavy rain during night. 

4th, Very stormy during night. 
7th, Rain during night. 

REMARKS FOR JUNE. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:82; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night,. 54:26; eight, a.m. 
60:26; noon, 64:26; extreme during day, 67:02; general 
mean, 61:27; prevailing winds, westerly; maximum of tem- 
perature during month, (25th,) 74; minimum, (6th,) 45. 
Samnety of the month.—16 days fair, 7 cloudy, 6 rain, 
1 sultry. 











TO THE LADIES. 
IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Camc:+:\s Chemical Compound, it is instantane- 
ously converted intu & permanent black, which no washing 
can diseharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed tothe sun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short atime, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves. a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. , 
Invented and prepared by C. CamEron, Chemist, Liverpool. 
As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the public 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘‘ Charles Cameron,” writ} 
tenon the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 
1s. 6d., or 2s. with case.—Family bottles, containing six 
small ones, 4s. 6d. To be had of 
Mercury-office, Liverpool, and of their Agents, by whom 
ee thecountry, or for exportation, will be promptly 
executed. 











So Correspondents. 


The Emigrant, by H. R., is in preparation for our next publi- 
cation. Did the writer intend the letter for insertion? 
Music.—The March by X. is preparing for publication. . 

Don MicugL.—The biographical memoir of this bigoted des- 
pot was of such length that we have been obliged to reserve 
a portion of it for our next. 9 
SoutuEy's PiLgrims To ComposTeLLA.—We this day furnish 
the sequel to this most comical and well-told story. 

The Index and Title to our ninth volume will be ready for 
delivery with our next number. 
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